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I am delighted to be with you today in 
this superb setting. Some of the great 
debates defining the goals of what was 
to be the American Revolution took 
place here in Williamsburg. The seeds 
sown here and elsewhere along the 
Atlantic seaboard took root and pro- 
duced the greatest experiment in 
human freedom the world has ever 
witnessed. 

This new republic, which the patriots 
who walked the streets of Williamsburg 
two centuries ago helped design, has 
evolved into a great and powerful na- 
tion. We are no longer merely the 
world’s foremost example of the bless- 
ings that freedom brings; but of 
historical necessity, we are now the 
primary guardians of the very concepts 
of individual freedom and the inherent 
dignity of man on which this country 
was founded and from which it con- 
tinues to draw its strength. 

We Americans have never sought 
the responsibilities of world leadership, 
but we cannot avoid them or the 
burdens they impose on us. Irving 
Kristol described our obligations as a 
great power in an essay written in 1967 
when some in the United States were 
beginning to call for a withdrawal from 
Vietnam, a reduction in our foreign com- 
mitments, and a return to “Fortress 
America.” With a provocative reference 


to the United States as an “Imperial 
Power,” Kristol wrote: 


There are a great many people who ap- 
pear to think that a great power is only the 
magnification of a small power, and that the 
principles governing the actions of the latter 
are simply transferable—perhaps with some 
modification—to the former. In fact, there is 
a qualitative difference between the two con- 
ditions, and the difference can be summed up 
as follows: A great power is “imperial” 
because what it does not do is just as signifi- 
cant, and just as consequential, as what it 
does. Which is to say, a great power does not 
have the range of freedom of action—derived 
from the freedom of inaction—that a small 
power possesses. It is entangled in a web of 
responsibilities from which there is no hope 
of escape; and its policy-makers are doomed 
to a strenuous and unquiet life. 


We are now experiencing the bitter 
consequences of the attempt by 
American policymakers in recent years 
to escape from this reality. 


Experience of the Last Decade 


Over the past decade, first the Congress 
and then the Carter Administration 
presided over an American withdrawal 
from world responsibilities that con- 
tributed to a dramatic shift in global 
power relationships. 

Ten years ago,we enjoyed unques- 
tioned nuclear superiority. Our Navy 
still dominated the world’s oceans; and 
even though the bulk of our military 
forces were committed to Vietnam, the 
Soviets could not safely challenge us 


elsewhere on the globe. As recently as 
the fall of 1973, during the Middle East 
war, an American President could still 
head off the introduction of a Soviet 
division into Egypt by signaling a 
worldwide alert of U.S. forces. The oil 
fields in the Middle East were circled by 
nations friendly to the West. 

Today, we have lost our strategic 
superiority, and the Soviets are forging 
ahead in long-range nuclear weaponry. 
Our naval combatant forces have been 
reduced by half, and we can no longer 
guarantee the safe passage of American 
merchantmen over more than one ocean 
at a time. The major oil producing states 
of the Persian Gulf are flanked by an 
unstable regime in Iran, Soviet satellites 
in the Horn of Africa and South Yemen, 
and by the Soviet Union itself in 
Afghanistan. And when an American 
President, just 1 year ago, declared that 
we would protect our interests in the 
Persian Gulf by military force if 
necessary, people openly wondered 
whether we could—or would. 

But that is only part of the story. At 
the same time that we allowed our 
military strength to deteriorate while 
the Soviets established strategic 
beachheads in Africa and the Middle 
East, the Carter Administration adopted 
policies toward the transfer of arms to 
friends and allies that substituted 
theology for a healthy sense of self- 
preservation. 

It was the Carter view that such 
transfers were inherently evil or morally 
reprehensible, or both. Therefore, the 
United States would henceforth, in prin- 
ciple, refrain from selling arms except 
under the most restricted circumstances. 
Representatives of U.S. arms manufac- 
turers abroad were to be treated as 
pariahs by American diplomatic 
representatives even when engaged in 
transactions duly licensed by the govern- 
ment itself. Never mind the fact that 
our unilateral restraint proved less than 
contagious and had the net effect of 
lessening U.S. influence over the arms 
policies of other nations by encouraging 
them to seek the weapons they needed 
from other suppliers. And never mind 
that, in practice, the countries which 
were important strategically continued 
to receive support, while the burden of a 
restrictive policy fell on those nations 
less able to fight back either with U.S. 
policymakers or American public opin- 
ion. Pragmatism and realism are at least 
philosophically defensible on their own 
terms as a basis for policy; but when 
used in practice, but masked by a 
moralistic smoke screen, they are not. 

To compound these self-inflicted in- 
juries, the Congress adopted a series of 


restrictions on sales to nations whose 
behavior~--in the case of human 
rights--or intentions--in the case of 
nuclear proliferation--we disapprove of. 
While these well-intentioned efforts have 
had little detectable impact on such 
behavior or intentions, they did lead at 
times to the awkward result of under- 
cutting the capabilities of strategically 
located nations in whose ability to de- 
fend themselves we have the most im- 
mediate and urgent self-interest. 
Pakistan is a spectacular case in point. 

The net effect of all of this is that 
we find ourselves, in 1981, not only with 
deteriorated military and strategic posi- 
tions but with far fewer nations in a 
position to work with us in defending 
common interests and deterring threats 
by the Soviet Union and its surrogates. 
Thus we are faced not only with the 
need to rebuild and modernize our own 
military forces but to help other nations 
in the free world rebuild theirs. 

It is for all of these reasons that the 
Reagan Administration has concluded 
that the strengthening of other nations 
with which we share common security 
interests is an essential component of 
our total effort to restore effective 
deterrence to aggression. 

Nothing worthwhile in the world 
community is possible—neither economic 
growth nor political or social reform—in 
an atmosphere of increasing instability. 
And there is little reason to assume that 
the decade of the 1980s will witness a 
basic change in this situation, unless the 
United States is prepared to meet the 
security needs of its friends and allies as 
well as its own. Military power alone 
cannot solve the large array of problems 
which currently beset the community of 
nations; nor can it provide the founda- 
tions for an international society in 
which equity and security prevail. What 
it can do, given the growing disorder 
that we confront today, is help to 
reestablish some sense of equilibrium. 

All of this will require the best of 
American leadership abroad and at 
home. We must not only demonstrate 
that we have the will to lead but the 
capacity to back that will with the 
necessary military and economic power. 
This will require the revitalization of our 
defenses and the building of stronger 
alliances and cooperative relationships 
as well as the rebuilding of our own 
economic strength. This is why the adop- 
tion of the President’s economic pro- 
gram is as essential to our ultimate na- 
tional security as the increased requests 
for defense and security assistance ap- 
propriations. 

My own responsibilities are focused 
on the last, so I would like to take the 


time to describe some of the attitudes 
and policies that I expect will be applied 
to the sale of weapons and related goods 
and services. These and other related 
objectives are being spelled out in a 
policy statement that we expect will be 
released in the near future. 


U.S. Attitudes and Policies 


For starters, this Administration 
believes that arms transfers, judiciously 
applied, can complement and supplement 
our own defense efforts and serve as a 
vital and constructive instrument of 
American foreign policy. In revising our 
practices in this area, we seek to achieve 
the following: 


e Enhancement of the state of 
preparedness of our friends and allies; 

e Revitalization of our alliances; 

e The fashioning of more coherent 
policies and strategies that bear on 
East-West relations; and 

e The buttressing of our own 
defense production capabilities. 


Arms transfers can thus serve as an 
important adjunct to our own security 
by helping deter acts of aggression, by 
enhancing the self-defense capabilities of 
nations with which we share close 
security ties, and by facilitating access 
by American forces to military facilities 
abroad. 

The Administration’s new approach 
to arms transfers will emphasize the 
need for flexibility and rapid response to 
meet changing circumstances affecting 
American security interests. We will 
evaluate requests for support in terms 
of their contribution to deterrence and 
defense. We will accord high priority to 
requests from members of our major 
alliances and from those nations with 
which we have developed cooperative 
relationships. 


Assessing Requests 


In assessing arms transfer requests, the 
United States will continue to give due 
consideration to such factors as the 
degree to which the equipment re- 
quested corresponds to the military 
threat facing the recipient, the manner 
in which such equipment will serve to 
maintain stability within regions where 
friends of the United States are on less 
than the best terms one with the other; 
and whether the proposed transfer can 
be absorbed by the recipient without 
overburdening its military support 
system or financial resources. 

We believe that particular care must 
be taken to avoid an adverse impact on 
allied and friendly nations by encourag- 
ing them to assume burdens for which 


their economies are ill-prepared. For 
this reason, we are prepared to en- 
courage the efforts of American 
manufacturers to produce equipment 
which, in terms of cost, complexity, and 
sophistication, is more appropriate to 
the needs of nonindustrialized nations. 
At the same time, the United States will 
continue to strive with its NATO allies 
to achieve a high degree of equipment 
standardization in order to achieve our 
mutual goal of interoperability of equip- 
ment. 

Recognizing, as we do, that in 
today’s economic climate a number of 
nations cannot afford to purchase equip- 
ment on commercial terms, we are re- 
questing congressional authority to help 
finance some such purchases at conces- 
sional rates. At the same time we are 
seeking other statutory provisions that 
will simplify procedures and achieve 
significant economies in the production 
and sale of items in high demand. 

Requests for transfer of tech- 
nologically sensitive materials will be 
considered on a case-by-case basis. Such 
transfer will not be approved if a signifi- 
cant possibility of compromise of sen- 
sitive information or equipment exists, 
or if justification on the basis of over- 
riding U.S. interest cannot be made. We 
will also give serious consideration to 
future requests for coproduction, or 
coassembly, of military equipment pro- 
duced by American manufacturers, while 
understanding the extreme complexity 
of this particular subject as well as the 
potential for conflict between foreign 
and domestic economic policy objectives. 
For this reason, I would particularly 
welcome your views as the Administra- 
tion works to develop specific guidelines 
in the area of coproduction and 
coassembly. 

Finally, as one of my first actions in 
this position, we rescinded the Carter 
Administration’s so-called leprosy letter, 
which instructed U.S. officials overseas 
not to assist U.S. businessmen seeking 
to meet the military needs of friendly 
states. Henceforth, U.S. Government 
representatives overseas will be ex- 
pected to provide the same courtesies 
and support to firms that have obtained 
licenses to market items on the U.S. 
munitions list as they would to those 
marketing other American products. In 
due course we will be reviewing our 
licensing procedures to see how they can 
be simplified. 


Multilateral Restraint 


I know there will be those who will con- 
clude that these new policy changes will 
herald a period of unrestrained military 


sales. They will not. We remain 
dedicated to the goal of mutual restraint 
in arms transfers. What we advocate is 
a similar dedication to the goal of serv- 
ing U.S. interests; and in those cases 
where arms transfers are the best 
means of doing so, we will make them. 
The difference between this Administra- 
tion and its predecessor is in the 
perception of where those interests lie, 
how and by whom they are challenged, 
and how best to advance them. 

Though I believe it was well-inten- 
tioned, Presidential Determination 13 
was, after all, issued by a President 
who, some 23 years later, after Soviet 
troops had invaded Afghanistan, admit- 
ted he had learned more about the Rus- 
sians in the immediately preceding 10 
days than in his entire prior time in 
office. This Administration starts with 
no illusions as to Soviet purposes. Soviet 
support for so-called wars of national 
liberation has never been qualified, even 
during the halcyon days of detente. It is, 
therefore, not surprising that there has 
been little or no interest in arms 
transfer limitations manifested by the 
Soviet Union—or, for that matter, by 
the majority of other arms producing 
nations. 

We will, nonetheless, continue to ex- 
amine ways to secure a regime of 
multilateral restraint. But in the mean- 
time this Administration will face up to 
the realities of Soviet aggrandizement, 
and it will pursue a sober, balanced, and 
responsible arms transfer policy, one 
which is essential for the protection of 
our national security interests. 


Security and Cooperation 


Which brings me to the last point I 
would like to make. Despite our inherent 
strength, there are limits to what we 
can accomplish alone. We are as depen- 
dent on the cooperation of other 
sovereign nations for the defense of our 
larger security interests as we are 
dependent on foreign sources for oil and 
such other strategic minerals as cobalt, 
manganese, titanium, chrome, and a 
host of others to support the high 
technology on which our economy is 
based. 

The alliances and cooperative ar- 
rangements we need to forge with other 
nations cannot be coerced. They require 
of us a new maturity in our relationships 
with other nations, one that recognizes 
the sovereignty and dignity of other 
societies as well as the enormous diversi- 
ty of cultures that exists among them. If 


-we build our security relationships on 


the bedrock of mutual interests, then 
they will prove durable—provided 
always that we can once again restore 


confidence in the reliability of American 
undertakings. 

We are the essential partner in any 
credible network of free world relation- 
ships because we are the only power 
that has the capacity to hold in check 
the aggressive opportunism of the 
Soviet enterprise. Our attempt in recent 
years to downgrade our world respon- 
sibilities has proven catastrophic for 
precisely the reason that only we are in 
a position to make the difference. As 
Irving Kristol pointed out in the essay I 
cited earlier: “It is the world situa- 
tion--and the history which created this 
situation-—that appoints imperial powers, 
not anyone’s decision or even anyone’s 
ambition. And power begets respon- 
sibility--and above all the responsibility 
to use this power responsibly.” 

That is our challenge: not to strip 
ourselves of power but to focus that 
power for the achievement for the com- 
mon good. And that common good these 
days is to restore a world order in which 
each nation can work out its own 
destiny, free of fears of external threat. 
What we have to offer other nations as 
we seek to forge new and effective part- 
nerships is the prospect of global stabili- 
ty in which the United States can be 
relied upon to use its influence and 
strength to protect the peace and re- 
quire that rogue nations observe a code 
of behavior that eschews resorts to force 
or subversion in international affairs. 

This is the stated objective of the 
Reagan Administration, and it is one 
that is based on the long overdue reaf- 
firmation of our confidence in ourselves 
and in the rightness of our cause. We 
are the last best hope on Earth; and we 
have no responsible choice but to act ac- 
cordingly. 

I know that conservatives are often 
accused of being simplistic; and as a self- 
confessed, card-carrying member of that 
fraternity, I might as well confess that I 
harbor the simplistic notion that on the 
world’s stage today it is possible to 
divide the principal actors between the 
good guys and the bad guys; and we 
might as well understand that the bad 
guys are serious and playing for keeps. 

A few years ago that great 
American philosopher, Leo Durocher, 
made the observation that good guys 
finish last. It is the intention of this Ad- 
ministration to prove him wrong.@ 
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